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Abstract: For decades, scholars have debated the purpose of U.S. education, but too often ignored how power brokers outside of the edu¬ 
cational arena define education or the consequences of those definitions. This study examines how one of the most prominent categories 
of U.S. leaders, state governors, defines education and discusses the policy implications. We examine gubernatorial rhetoric—that is, public 
speeches—about education, collected from State of the State speeches from 2001 to 2008. In all, one purpose gains overwhelmingly more 
attention—economic efficiency As long as governors and the general public, seen enthymematically through gubernatorial rhetoric, define 
education in economic terms, other purposes will likely remain marginalized, leading to education policies designed disproportionately to 
advance economic ends. 
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For decades, scholars have written extensively on 
and debated different purposes of education in the 
United States (Barber, 1992, 1997; Bass, 1997; Boyer, 
1983; Butts, 1975-1976; Conant, 1959; Endres, 
2006; Goodlad, Mantle-Bromley, & John, 2004; 
Gutmann, 1999; Heller, 2007; Kaestle, 1983, 2000; 
Kohn, 2002a; Labaree, 1997; Lin, 2006; Mourad, 
2001; Novak, 2002; Postman, 1995; Proefriedt, 
2001). Yet, while the debate continues in education 
circles, scholars too often ignore the fact that educa¬ 
tion’s purposes are simultaneously being defined by 
those outside the educational arena. These individuals 
and groups sometimes have as much or more influ¬ 
ence over the definitions than those inside. They in¬ 
clude, among others, U.S. presidents, members of 
Congress, state legislators, and—the topic of this pa¬ 
per—state governors. 

For educational policymaking, how governors 
and other policy leaders define the purposes of edu¬ 
cation is significant, as these purposes substantively 
contribute to the types of policies these leaders pur¬ 
sue. According to Weber’s famous 1946 dictum, 


ideas have profound effects on the course of events. 
Contemporary theorists likewise discuss how idea¬ 
tion plays an important role in the decisions of poli¬ 
cymakers (Campbell, 2002; Child, 1994; Davidson, 
1963; Heil & Mele, 1993; Holsti, 1976; Yee, 1996). 
Therefore, this makes the study of ideation an impor¬ 
tant pursuit in understanding policy creation, im¬ 
plementation, and outcomes. 

In education specifically, Moses (2002) and oth¬ 
ers (Jackson & Kingdon, 1992; Kelman, 1988; 
McDonnell, 1991; Verba & Orren, 1985) conclude 
that philosophical positions drive educational poli¬ 
cymaking, which means that what politicians believe 
about education’s purposes should be important to 
education scholars. Yet, to date, how policymakers 
define educational purpose remains relatively unex¬ 
plored in a systematic fashion. Therefore, we seek to 
contribute to a greater understanding of this issue by 
considering how state governors in the United States 
define the purposes of education and what this 
means for educational policymaking. 
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Literature review 

Scholarship examining how U.S. policymakers of all 
types define the purposes of education appears par¬ 
ticularly slim when compared to the vast literature 
generated by academics and pundits. The literature 
focused specifically on gubernatorial values about 
education dwindles almost to nothing, with a few 
scant discussions in articles focused on related topics 
(Michael, 2006; Zoracki, 2006). The closest streams 
of research include discussions of the governor’s role 
in educational policymaking, the function of agenda¬ 
setting, and gubernatorial leadership through rheto¬ 
ric, herein defined as verbal communication or pub¬ 
lic speech intended to persuade (Woolf, 1981). The 
review below briefly addresses each and then con¬ 
cludes with the working definitions of educational 
purpose used in this study. 

Examinations of state governors in the United 
States often begin by acknowledging the central role 
the office plays in state politics and policymaking. As 
the pinnacle of each state’s governmental hierarchy, 
the governor personifies the state to many (Gross, 
1991; Herzik & Brown, 1991; Rosenthal, 1990). As 
such, the state legislature, bureaucracy, press, poli¬ 
tics, and policies are affected by the governor (Beyle, 
1999; Jewell, 1972; Morehouse, 1998), including 
educational policymaking (Conley, 2003; Fusarelli, 
2005). One should not underestimate the power of 
the legislature, of course, particularly in some states 
where the governor is considered constitutionally 
weak (Dometrius, 1987). But in education, at least, 
governors play a highly influential policy role. In 
fact, according to Education Next, “Governors from 
New York to California aspire to be known as the 
‘education governor’” ("The Education Governor," 
2007). To don the mantle, governors often make 
education their top legislative priority and operate as 
key players in initiating and overseeing a variety of 
education policies (Fusarelli, 2002, 2005; Mazzoni, 
1995; Wixson, Dutro, & Athan, 2003). 

Gubernatorial agenda-setting and rhetoric 

According to gubernatorial scholars, the governor’s 
primary powers are contained in the roles of director 
of budgets, principal personnel officer, and chief leg¬ 
islator, particularly the latter (Bernick & Wiggins, 
1991; Jewell, 1972). Governors fulfill the chief legis¬ 


lator role primarily through agenda-setting (Cusick 
& Borman, 2002; DiLeo, 1996), understood here as 
the act of articulating directions and goals the gover¬ 
nor wishes to emphasize (Kingdon, 1995). Accord¬ 
ing to van Assendelft (1997), the governor’s philoso¬ 
phy is more important than any other consideration 
in selecting agenda items. Factors such as cost, both 
monetary and political, do not come into play until 
the selection of specific policy alternatives. Yet, ac¬ 
cording to Coffey (2005), few studies have attempted 
to measure governors’ policy ideologies generally, 
and this is no different for education policy. 

The most common vehicle for gubernatorial 
agenda setting is public rhetoric (Crew, 1992; DiFeo, 
1997c), for governors, like other policymakers, en¬ 
act power through language (Marshall, Mitchell, & 
Wirt, 1985). According to Mazzoni (1995), “More 
than any other state actor, they [have] the institu¬ 
tional authority, organizational resources, and media 
access to dramatize need, frame issues, and set agen¬ 
das” (p. 61). Of those, framing, which is how leaders 
define the normative and sometimes cognitive ideas 
located in the foreground of policy debates 
(Fairhurst & Sarr, 1996; Schon, 1994), is one of the 
most significant vehicles by which governors ad¬ 
vance policy ideas. 

For example, Governor Kunin (1990) of Ver¬ 
mont describes her use of public rhetoric in framing 
and shaping educational reform: 

My first step was to make the best possible 
use of the bully pulpit. At no time does a 
governor receive more exclusive attention 
than when giving [the]...state of the state 
speech....In addition to enacting legislation, I 
was able to raise the public awareness of the 
value of education. On one level, a gover¬ 
nor—any political leader—personifies val¬ 
ues. I do not think that values can be an 
overlay, added on to speeches because a 
pollster indicates that certain values are in 
vogue, (p. 51-52) 

Educational purpose 

Scholars who have examined the articulation of edu¬ 
cational purpose in the United States through policy 
documents or the words of policymakers note di¬ 
verse and multitudinous purposes. This grows out of 
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Willis’s 1961 observation that since at least the 
founding of the United States, education has been 
designed to serve society’s needs. Whenever an ob¬ 
jective has been judged desirable for the individual 
or society, it has tended to be accepted as a valid 
concern of the school. As a result, schools have rou¬ 
tinely operated under multiple purposes. 

Such multiple purposes are reflected in the 
rhetoric of policymakers. For example, in a recent 
study of how U.S. presidents define the purposes of 
education, Carpenter (2005) discerned four broad 
purposes: economics, citizenship, self-realization, 
and human relationship. Through content analysis of 
State of the Union and inaugural speeches, Carpenter 
found economics and citizenship garnered the most 
attention, but the mention of the purposes differed 
over time: citizenship prevailed until the early 1900s, 
and economics grew prominent in presidential rheto¬ 
ric throughout the 20th century. Given its close 
alignment to our study on gubernatorial rhetoric, 
Carpenter’s literature—and rhetoric-based classifica¬ 
tions and definitions of educational purpose provide 
an instructive and useful structure for this study (see 
Carpenter’s 2005 article for a more thorough discus¬ 
sion). 

Self-realization. To fulfill this purpose, educators 
strive to develop each individual’s abilities, curiosity, 
and creativity. Such efforts contribute not only to the 
individual’s development of self, but also to her or 
his place in the community (Beane, 1998). The rela¬ 
tionship is circular—self-realization equips one to 
function socially, politically, and economically, 
which, in turn, builds a greater sense of self 
(Hartoonian, 1999). 

Human relationship. In fulfilling the purpose of 
human relationship, schooling seeks to resolve the 
tensions between individual freedom and social 
equality. Through respect for justice, an awareness of 
the balance between social ideals and reality, and 
acknowledgment of our commonality in the human 
condition, we better understand and can act upon 
the human relationship purpose. Dewey (1927) re¬ 
ferred to this as “community.” 

Economic efficiency. Throughout the history of the 
United States, schools have promoted the prevailing 
economic virtue—capitalism. Yet capitalism is more 
than a system of economy. It is, in a sense, a philoso¬ 
phical system involving ideas about human nature, 


the existence and operation of natural law, and the 
source of character and values (Wingo, 1965). This 
system of thought has profoundly shaped minds, val¬ 
ues, and schools in the United States. 

Civic responsibility. Typically, this is described as 
education for democracy, but, as Wells, Slayton, and 
Scott observe, “Virtually all writers and speakers tend 
to use the word ‘democracy’.. .but rarely do they 
specify what exactly they mean” (2002, p. 340). 
When they finally attempt to define it, many end up 
at around the same place—civic responsibility. 
Wingo (1965), Engel (2000), and Labaree (1997) 
describe it as enlightening students to prepare them 
for their role as citizen-leaders. 

Using these same educational purposes, our 
study examines how state governors define the pur¬ 
poses of education for their respective states. Like 
Carpenter’s (2005) work on U.S. presidents, this pa¬ 
per uses gubernatorial state of the state speeches 
from 2001 to 2008 to discern overall patterns and 
trends over time. Results indicate that as with mod¬ 
ern presidents, governors appear to define education 
in economic terms more than any other, regardless of 
political party, region, time, or other factors. 

Methods 

Questions 

In examining how governors define education, our 
analysis used a mixed-methods approach in two 
phases. The first was a content analysis of State of the 
State (SOS) speeches from 2001 to 2008. The second 
used time series regression to discern differences in 
educational purpose, given an index of factors. Our 
research was guided by the following questions: 

1. How do governors define the purposes of 
education? 

2. Which purposes, if any, have been given 
greater emphasis? 

3. Are there significant differences in educa¬ 
tional purpose across years and also based 
on governors’ party, region, and economic 
and social factors present within the respec¬ 
tive states? 

These questions naturally lent themselves to and 
benefited from a mixed-methods approach. As de¬ 
scribed below, discerning and defining educational 
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purpose from textual data required qualitative con¬ 
tent analysis, and examining differences over time 
and based on the aforementioned factors was com¬ 
pleted via time series analysis. 

Data 

Phase I data for this study came from gubernatorial 
SOS speeches for all 50 governors from 2001 to 
2008, available in full text from the Stateline.org 
website. Although governors give many speeches and 
produce numerous public documents, the SOS con¬ 
stitutes one of the most significant occasions of gu¬ 
bernatorial rhetoric from which one can reliably in¬ 
fer a macroscopic story (Bernick & Wiggins, 1991; 
DiLeo, 1997b). 

These speeches are the most widely reported of 
gubernatorial rhetoric. Governors routinely present 
them to the state legislature in the early part of the 
year, usually at the beginning of the legislative ses¬ 
sion, if there is one, making them comparable units 
of analysis across states and across time (Coffey, 
2005). In virtually all cases, governors, through the 


SOS, attempt to set the agendas for the legislatures 
(Bernick & Wiggins, 1991; DiLeo, 1997c). Gover¬ 
nors also frequently strive to set the tone for the ex¬ 
ecutive branch and occasionally try to persuade the 
public to behave in certain ways or support particu¬ 
lar initiatives. Finally, they may take the occasion to 
urge local governments, other states, and the federal 
government to follow certain recommendations 
(DiLeo, 1997b). 

Although governors, throughout the year, may 
pursue policies not contained within the SOS, the 
speeches are the closest approximation and provide 
an excellent gauge of a governor’s agenda and policy 
philosophies (Ferguson, 2003; van Assendelft, 
1997). Moreover, the contents of SOS speeches are 
usually translated into administration bills and intro¬ 
duced by the governor’s party leaders (McCally, 
1972; Rosenthal, 1990). Thus, many gubernatorial 
researchers use SOS addresses as sources of data 
(Coffey, 2005; Crew, 1992; DiLeo, 1997a, 1997b, 
1997c; DiLeo & Lech, 1998; Herzik, 1983; Kiser & 
Monroe, 1992; van Assendelft, 1997). 


Table 1: Descriptive Statistics for Time Series Analysis 




2000 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

2007 

Crime Rates 

m 

0.040 

0.040 

0.040 

0.078 

0.077 

0.038 

0.037 

0.036 


SD 

0.009 

0.009 

0.010 

0.020 

0.020 

0.009 

0.009 

0.009 

% DNWNS 

m 

0.137 

0.141 

0.147 

0.147 

0.140 

0.150 

0.140 

0.143 


SD 

0.046 

0.036 

0.033 

0.037 

0.032 

0.033 

0.034 

0.033 

% Voter Turnout 

m 

0.525 

0.462 

0.398 

0.490 

0.581 

0.493 

0.404 

0.500 


SD 

0.069 

0.067 

0.073 

0.068 

0.072 

0.073 

0.081 

0.069 

Unemployment Rate 

m 

3.837 

4.474 

5.326 

5.553 

5.151 

4.878 

4.405 

4.321 


SD 

0.899 

0.872 

1.007 

1.047 

0.991 

1.050 

1.007 

1.005 



2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

2007 

2008 

Governors' Party 

Democrat 

19 

24 

22 

22 

21 

21 

28 

27 


Republican 

29 

26 

28 

28 

29 

29 

22 

23 

Region 

Northeast 

11 









Midwest 12 

South 13 

West 14 


* Continuous data are presented in original, untransformed format 


Phase II independent variable data and their de¬ 
scriptive statistics are reported in Table 1. Given the 
categories of purposes analyzed in the SOS speeches 


and their designation as dependent measures in 
Phase II, we identified an indicator aligned with each 
purpose that represented the respective conditions 
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within a state. Similar to Burden and Sanberg (2003), 
we did so to examine whether governors’ purposes 
for education differed or changed in response to pre¬ 
vailing conditions within the states. The measure of a 
state’s economy (aligned with economic efficiency) 
was its unemployment rate (Dua, Miller, & Smyth, 
1999; Hansen, 1999), taken from the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Crime rates, collected from the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation’s Uniform Crime Reports, 
represent all crimes included in the reports (felonies, 
property crimes, etc.) and aligned with the human 
relationship purpose (Jacobs & Carmichael, 2001). 
Voter turnout percentages were taken from the 
United States Elections Project and aligned with the 
civic responsibility purpose (Goetz & Rupasingha, 
2006; Rupasingha, Goetz, & Freshwater, 2006). The 
final indicator is the percentage of 18- to 24-year- 
olds in each state who dropped out of school, were 
not working, and were not in school (DNWNS). 
These data were drawn from the Annie E. Casey 
Foundation Kids Count Data Center and aligned with 
the self-realization purpose under the premise that 
dropping out of school, not working, and not attend¬ 
ing schooling indicates a low level of the realization 
of personal potential (Kaplan, Damphousse, & Kap¬ 
lan, 1996; Sweeten, Bushway, & Paternoster, 2009). 
This indicator is listed as a youth risk factor in the 
Annie E. Casey Foundation database. 

In addition to prevailing conditions within a 
state, we also examined whether purposes differed 
based on the governors’ political party and region of 
the state. Party data were gathered from the National 
Conference of State Legislatures website, a national 
nonprofit that focuses on politics and policy in state 
governments. Regional designations represent those 
used by the U.S. Census Bureau and were taken from 
their website. 

Analysis 

Phase I used content analysis to discern and code 
educational purposes in SOS speeches (Holsti, 1969; 
Moen, 1988; Weber, 1985). Consistent with proce¬ 
dures defined specifically by Neuendorf (2002) and 
operationalized in this genre by authors such as Cof¬ 
fey (2005), DiLeo (1997b, 1997c, 1998), Gillies 
(2008), and Herzik (1983), we collected the sections 
of all the speeches studied herein that addressed 


education. From these, we gleaned those sections in 
which governors defined a purpose or purposes for 
education. This exercise resulted in a sample of 358 
speeches (it is not 400 because not all governors give 
SOS speeches each year) and 560 phrases in which a 
purpose of education was identified. Although some 
use words (Burden & Sanberg, 2003) or sentences 
(Coffey, 2005) as the unit of analysis in research of 
this type, we adopted Miller's and Stiles’s (1986) use 
of phrases as the unit of analysis. Words did not al¬ 
ways adequately contain ideological meaning and 
sentences sometimes contained more than one pur¬ 
pose, making phrases the most appropriate unit. 

The passages were coded deductively using the 
same codes used in prior research discerning educa¬ 
tional purpose in presidential State of the Union 
speeches (Carpenter, 2005): self-realization, human 
relationship, economic efficiency, and civic responsi¬ 
bility, each of which was briefly defined above. 
Phrases were assigned only one code. The coding 
was then subjected to inter-rater reliability. Consis¬ 
tent with standard inter-rater reliability procedures 
(Stemler, 2004), two raters analyzed 15 percent of 
the total sample of phrases and showed near-perfect 
consensus (percent agreement=98, Cohen’s 
Kappa=.97, p=. 005). By way of an example of how 
the phrases were coded by the raters, Table 2 (page 
7) includes a sample of speech passages with coded 
phrases underlined. The codes assigned by the raters 
(consistently in all cases) are in the third column. 

At the completion of coding the entire sample, 
we summed the number of times each purpose was 
mentioned by governors from 2001 to 2008. Consis¬ 
tent with Coffey (2005), we converted these to per¬ 
centages of the total number of phrases and also cal¬ 
culated annual means for each purpose. Finally, we 
used one variable chi-square to test the distribution 
of frequencies across purposes. Because there is no a 
priori theoretical or mathematical distribution of ex¬ 
pected values, we used an equal distribution of fre¬ 
quencies, a method used by others in similar re¬ 
search (Ramirez, Carpenter, & Guzman, 2007). In 
the interpretation of results, we perceive greater fre¬ 
quencies per purpose as greater importance ascribed 
to the purpose by the governor. This is built on the 
theory that if a person talks more about a certain 
value than another, he or she has a greater concern 
with that value (Burden & Sanberg, 2003; DiLeo, 
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1997c; Hart, 2000; Namenwirth & Lasswell, 1970; 

Weber, 1985). 

Phase II used a pooled time series analysis of 
educational purpose with the aforementioned inde¬ 
pendent variables. The motivation for this analysis 
was twofold. First, we sought to discern any discur¬ 
sive shifts in educational purpose. Second, and re¬ 
lated to the first, the regression analysis enabled us to 
explore the relationship between gubernatorial 
rhetoric and social and economic exigencies (Ed¬ 
wards & Nicoll, 2001; Jones & Thomson, 2008). As 
Edwards and Nicoll note, 

Table 2: An Example of Coding by Raters 
State/Year Passage Coding 

Alabama, 2002 I believe that every child in Alabama, regardless of where Self-Realization 
they're born or to whom, regardless of the color of their skin, 
whether they're rich or poor, every child in Alabama should 
have the chance to reach their God-given potential through 

education. 

Alabama, 2006 But, as I’ve said before, the most important economic develop- Economic Efficiency 
ment issue in this state is and always will be education . That’s 
why improving education must remain our number one mis¬ 
sion. 

Illinois, 2004 The more involved you are with your community the better a Civic Responsibility 
citizen you become. That's why I am proposing legislation that 

would require all high school students in Illinois to perform 

forty hours of community service in order to graduate . 

Indiana, 2000 As we focus on academic achievement, I want to make sure Human Relationship 
schools don't lose sight of some other things you have to learn 
growing up: That is...a commitment to resolve conflicts 
peaceably. 


In rhetorical analysis, there is an identifica¬ 
tion of the exigence, which thereby contextu¬ 
alizes and locates the discursive or textual 
practice. In policy analysis, the exigence 
would be that to which policy is being ad¬ 
dressed—lack of economic competitiveness, 
social exclusion, lack of participation, ine¬ 
quality of participation, etc. Part of that con- 
textualization is to establish the timeliness 
and appropriateness of the particular inter¬ 
vention. (p. 105) 


Thus, the Phase II analysis enabled us to deter¬ 
mine if gubernatorial rhetoric was a function of time 
and/or social and economic exigencies. 

To do so, we ran four separate regressions—one 
for each educational purpose as the dependent vari¬ 
able. The regression equations took the form: 

Y = p0 + pi (Unemployment) + p2(Crime) + 
p3(DNWNS) + p4(Vote) + p5(Party) + 
p6(RegionDummyl) + p7(RegionDummy2) 

+ p8(RegionDummy3) + P9(Yr2002) + 

pl0(Yr2003) + pll(Yr2004) + pl2(Yr2005) 

+ pl3(Yr2006) + pl4(Yr2007) + 

p!5(Yr2008) 


The design also lagged the unemployment, 
crime, DNWNS, and voter turnout variables by one 
period. This reflects the dynamic that SOS speeches 
occur early in the year so that any effects on guber¬ 
natorial rhetoric produced by such variables would 
be reflected in the subsequent year. 

In addition, all continuous data (unemployment, 
crime, DNWNS, and voter turnout) were subjected 
to tests for stationarity and autocorrelation, two con¬ 
ditions common in time series data. Beginning with 
stationarity, statistical properties such as mean and 
variance may be non-constant over time and exhibit 
trends, cycles, random-walking, and other non¬ 
stationary behavior, confounding the measure of the 
relationship between variables of interest (Gujarati, 
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1995; Yaffee, 2000), such as unemployment and 
educational purpose in this case. However, stationar- 
ity tests indicate these data were all stationary, requir¬ 
ing no transformations (Unemployment DF=-11.94, 
p=. 000; Voter Turnout DF=-28.25, p=.000; DNWNS 
DF=-220.81, p=.000; Crime DF=-16.42, p=.000). 

Autocorrelation is a condition in which a data set 
is correlated with itself, offset by n-values, which 


likewise confounds the measure of the relationship 
between variables of interest. Tests for this condition, 
however, indicated no autocorrelation in the regres¬ 
sion analyses (Economic Efficiency DW=1.9; Self- 
realization DW=2.1; Human Relationship DW=2.1; 
Civic Responsibility DW=2.1). Finally, all regression 
analyses included tests for multicollinearity, but no 
remediation was necessary. 


Table 3: Number and percentage of references to each educational purpose in State of the State speeches, 


2001-2008 



Economic efficiency 

Self-realization 

Human relationship 

Civic responsibility 

Total 

2001 

50 (71%) 

13 (18%) 

2 (3%) 

5 (7%) 

70 

2002 

34 (65%) 

7 (13%) 

5 (10%) 

6 (11%) 

52 

2003 

61 (78%) 

11 (14%) 

0 

6 (8%) 

78 

2004 

24 (41%) 

23 (39%) 

2 (3%) 

10 (17%) 

59 

2005 

49 (58%) 

26 (31%) 

3 (4%) 

6 (7%) 

84 

2006 

37 (54%) 

29 (42%) 

2 (3%) 

1 (1%) 

69 

2007 

59 (66%) 

23 (26%) 

4 (4%) 

3 (3%) 

89 

2008 

34 (58%) 

18 (31%) 

4 (7%) 

3 (5%) 

59 

Total 

348 

150 

22 

40 

560 

M 

43.5 

18.75 

2.75 

5 


Percent 

62.14% 

26.79% 

3.93% 

7.14% 



* Percentages represent within-row percentages 


Results 

Phase I 

From 2001 to 2008, U.S. governors emphatically 
defined education in economic terms far more than 
any other purpose (62.14 percent of phrases; the 
difference in distribution of phrases across purposes 
was statistically significant, X 2 =521.1, p=.0001), as 
indicated in Table 3. Many were clear statements 
about the link between education and economy, 
such as Governor Napolitano’s (AZ) 2003 statement: 
“I have made it clear that a solid education system is 
vital if we are to strengthen our economy...” In the 
same year, Governor Perdue (GA) likewise stated: 

Knowledge is the new economic fuel, not 
physical labor. It is the essential ingredient 
for success in this information age. Providing 
all our citizens with the knowledge, skills 
and training they need to compete in the in¬ 


formation economy is the best economic de¬ 
velopment plan we can have. 

The central role of education in the “new econ¬ 
omy” enjoyed much attention as well. Governor 
Holden (MO) concluded: “Finally, we must make 
Missouri a leader in the new ‘knowledge-based’ 
economy of the future. The critical foundation of this 
effort—the key to Missouri’s future—is—and must 
always be—education.” Governor Granholm (MI) 
succinctly stated: “In the knowledge economy, busi¬ 
ness and education are linked; you cannot succeed at 
the former if you do not excel at the latter.” 

This is not to say governors defined education 
only in economic terms. More than 25 percent of 
SOS phrases were dedicated to self-realization. For 
example, California’s Governor Gray Davis stated: 
“Every great human endeavor begins with a cause. 
Ours is, and must remain, to make every student, 
teacher, principal and parent in California demand 
more from themselves and each other than they ever 
believed possible.” However, many gubernatorial 
statements made only vague references to “success,” 
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“opportunities,” or “bright futures.” Governor 
Henry’s (OK) 2003 statement typified this: “First, our 
students will benefit from enhanced learning oppor¬ 
tunities, making their future brighter.” In the same 
year, Governor Perry (TX) opined: “Young Texans 
who abandon school drop out on their future. And 
they pay the price for it in terms of lost hopes and 
unfulfilled dreams,” and Governor Warner (VA) de¬ 
scribed it with “...public education opens the doors 
of opportunity.” 

In terms of civic responsibility, or things close to 
it, only a small minority gave it attention (7.14 per¬ 
cent), and most were not particularly substantive. 
One example includes Delaware’s Governor Minner 
in 2003: “As we develop our children’s intellect and 
abilities, we should also seek to develop in them vir¬ 
tues that are good for them and good for society.” 
Others linked it to character education or proposed 
service learning programs. 

Human relationship saw even less attention, at 
3.93 percent. One example includes Indiana’s Gov¬ 
ernor O’Bannon, who gave passing mention (after a 
lengthy discussion of the education-economic tie) to 
the human relationship purpose: 

As we focus on academic achievement, I 
want to make sure schools don’t lose sight of 
some other things you have to learn growing 
up: That is, the life skills on which our soci¬ 
ety is based, like honesty, respect for others 
and respect for yourself, responsibility, and a 
commitment to resolve conflicts peaceably. 

Within each purpose category, the aggregate find¬ 
ings were generally consistent across years— 
economic efficiency was always mentioned more 
than any other from year to year, followed by self- 
realization, civic responsibility, and finally human 
relationship. And from year to year, the rhetoric 
sounded quite familiar. For example, throughout his 
terms, Governor Vilsack’s (IA) language sounded a 
familiar ring: “If we are to transition to a new econ¬ 
omy and to lead it, we must start by transforming 
our schools and continue the commitment to excel¬ 
lence and high student achievement” (2001); “...a 
world-class education is essential to both the eco¬ 
nomic security of individual Iowans and the future 
economy of our state” (2002); and, “Our children 
deserve and need a world-class education that pre¬ 


pares them for the challenge of global competition” 
(2005). 

Some governors even appeared to use the same 
speeches from year to year. For example, Governor 
Barbour’s text changed little from 2004 to 2008: “Of 
course, the mother’s milk of economic development 
is education” (2004); “Education is the number one 
economic development issue here and everywhere 
else” (2005); “Education is the number one eco¬ 
nomic development issue ... in our state” (2006); 
“Education is the number one economic develop¬ 
ment issue in Mississippi and in every other state” 
(2007); “My budget reflects the fact that public edu¬ 
cation is the number one economic development 
issue in our state” (2008). The speeches of eight 
other governors likewise displayed similar textual 
consistencies from year to year: Alaska, Colorado, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, 
Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. 

Phase II 

The similarity across years was confirmed through 
the regression analyses. As Table 4 (page 9) indicates, 
only a few of the time variables showed significant 
differences, and none showed consistent increasing 
or decreasing trends. The years in the top panel of 
the table are compared to 2001 as the reference year. 
The numbers in Table 4 represent unstandardized 
regression coefficients. The coefficient for economic 
efficiency for 2002 in the top panel (-.181) indicates 
that compared to 2001, and after controlling for all 
other variables in the equation, governors talked less 
about the economic efficiency purpose. The same 
was true for 2004 and 2008, compared to 2001. 
However, the regression coefficient in 2006 for hu¬ 
man relationship (.163) indicates an increase in this 
purpose, compared to 2001. The years in the bottom 
panel represent the identified yearly pairwise com¬ 
parisons. As in the top panel, few of the differences 
are significant and definitive trends are largely absent. 

Likewise, there appear to be few regional differ¬ 
ences in the purposes governors articulate for educa¬ 
tion. Governors in southern states, as compared to 
those in northeastern states (the reference category 
here), referenced human relationship purposes more 
often (as indicated by the positive coefficient), but 
this was the only significant difference. We also 
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measured regional differences with different reference 
regions, the results of which are not reported in the 
table, but no significant trends were discovered. 

Just as the time and regional variables produced 
a few significant differences, the unemployment, 
crime, DNSNWf and voter turnout variables showed 
only one significant relationship. Unemployment 
appears to be a significant predictor of how often 
governors discuss economic purposes for education. 
As the coefficient indicates (.067), as unemployment 


rates increase, so too do references to the economic 
purposes for education. None of the other variables, 
either to the respective conceptually aligned depend¬ 
ent measures or any of the others, showed a signifi¬ 
cant relationship. Other than economic indicators, 
this indicates governors likely appear unaffected by 
their state’s circumstances in identifying purposes for 
education, at least when using these particular inde¬ 
pendent variables as indicators of state conditions. 


Table 4: Time Series Regression Results 



Economic Efficiency 

Self-realization 

Human Relationship 

Civic Responsibility 

Unemployment 

.067* 

-.032 

-.000 

-.009 

Crime 

-2.72 

.412 

-.804 

.425 

DNSNW 

-.629 

-.399 

-.104 

.242 

Voter Turnout 

.001 

-.187 

-.080 

-.182 

Party 

.008 

.024 

-.024* 

-.043* 

2002 

-.181* 

-.090 

.020 

-.013 

2003 

-.029 

-.036 

.025 

.002 

2004 

-.254* 

.155 

.038 

-.008 

2005 

-.011 

.109 

.032 

.002 

2006 

-.137 

.163* 

-.001 

-.039 

2007 

.029 

.054 

-.015 

-.027 

2008 

-.180* 

.046 

.014 

-.034 

Midwest 

.062 

.046 

.016 

.020 

South 

.148 

.059 

.049* 

-.020 

West 

.051 

.021 

.035 

-.029 

R 2 Adj. 

.051 

.043 

.009 

.016 

2001 to 2002 

-181* 

-.090 

.020 

-.013 

2002 to 2003 

.152 

.054 

-.045 

.015 

2003 to 2004 

-225 

.191* 

.063 

-.010 

2004 to 2005 

.243* 

-.046 

-.006 

.010 

2005 to 2006 

126 

.053 

-.034 

-.041 

2006 to 2007 

.167 

-.108 

-.014 

.012 

2007 to 2008 

-.210* 

-.008 

.029 

-.007 


*p<.0 5 


Significant differences were apparent, however, 
based on party affiliation. Republican governors ref¬ 
erenced human relationship and civic responsibility 
purposes for education significantly less often than 
Democrats. This is indicated by the negative coeffi¬ 
cients on each, since Democrat was coded as 0 and 
Republican as 1 for this analysis. Republicans dis¬ 
cussed economic purposes more often, but this dif¬ 
ference did not reach significance. No significant dif¬ 
ference was evident for the self-realization purpose. 


Finally, the R 2 values for these models indicate 
the variables included here explain little of the vari¬ 
ance in the purposes governors assign to education, 
with figures ranging from less than 1 percent to a lit¬ 
tle more than 5 percent. Flowever, our purpose in 
completing this analysis was not necessarily to find 
an explanatory model as much as it was to examine 
the elasticity of purpose and discern possible sources 
for such elasticity. As such, these results suggest ine¬ 
lasticity in the purposes governors assign to educa- 
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tion, with economic efficiency showing greater value 
among governors throughout most of the 2000s re¬ 
gardless of party affiliation, region of the country, or 
various conditions in their states. 

Discussion and Conclusion 

This study examined how U.S. governors, in State of 
the State speeches from 2001 to 2008, defined the 
purposes of education in their states. Overwhelm¬ 
ingly, governors defined education by its economic 
purpose more than any other, both overall and in 
annual comparisons. The self-realization purpose 
saw minor attention, while the other two, civic re¬ 
sponsibility and human relationship, saw few refer¬ 
ences. Time series analyses indicated these patterns 
remained essentially the same regardless of condi¬ 
tions within the states, with the exception of unem¬ 
ployment, where increasing unemployment was re¬ 
lated to an increase in references to economic pur¬ 
poses for education. Only a few significant differ¬ 
ences were evident based on party affiliation and re¬ 
gion of the country. 

It is important to bear in mind that findings re¬ 
lated to unemployment, crime, DNSNW and voter 
turnout may be a function of the variables chosen to 
represent the respective state conditions. There is al¬ 
ways the possibility that replacing the variable of un¬ 
employment with, for example, the percentage of the 
population living at or below poverty could yield 
different results. Yet most of the variables in this 
study are frequently used by economists and political 
scientists as measures of social and economic condi¬ 
tions across states (Tolbert, Lyson, & Irwin, 1998) 
and have been used in prior studies on the influence 
of exigencies on executive speech (Hill, 1998; 
Ragsdale, 1984). Moreover, most of these are indica¬ 
tors commonly reported in the media and would 
enjoy salience among policymakers, specifically gov¬ 
ernors. Thus, it is more than reasonable to expect 
that if gubernatorial rhetoric about educational pur¬ 
pose were sensitive to exigencies in their state, these 
make for valid indicators of such. 

Although Coffey (2005) found significant differ¬ 
ences in gubernatorial ideology based on party af¬ 
filiation, our results concerning the latter were less 
definitive than his. Indeed, governors appeared more 
consistent in the purposes they articulated for educa¬ 
tion across party and other factors compared to the 


ideological differences Coffey found. This is likely a 
function of the different foci between our study and 
Coffey’s and the broader policy content in his analy¬ 
sis compared to ours. Coffey examined ideological 
differences (liberal, conservative, non-ideological) 
based on party across 10 different policy domains, 
some of which are undoubtedly more polarizing 
than education, thus making the party distinction 
“easier” to pick up. We, on the other hand, were not 
so interested in traditional ideological differences but 
in beliefs about educational purpose, and despite the 
clear philosophical and ideological differences gov¬ 
ernors generally hold based on party, the same dy¬ 
namic is not as salient when discussing the purposes 
of education in their states. 

That most governors would sound similar 
themes in their SOS speeches likely grows out of at 
least three realities. First, to think about a purpose of 
education beyond the most pragmatic, economy, is 
not standard procedure for policymakers (DiLeo, 
1997b), as little reflective thought typifies the policy 
world (Schon, 1994). Second, state leaders borrow 
heavily from each other (Mitchell et ah, 1985). 
Rhetoric, laws, and regulations occur in waves as 
strategies appear successful in one or more states. 
Third, and likely most influential, is the perception 
that high-quality education is necessary to ensure 
economic competitiveness (Doyle & Hartle, 1985). 
This was an idea that saw popularization during the 
1980s and 1990s, as governors assumed an increas¬ 
ing role in education amidst challenging economic 
cycles and linked the two in policy and rhetoric 
(Fusarelli, 2002; Goertz, 1996). As these results in¬ 
dicate, the trend continued into the 2000s, particu¬ 
larly in relation to the “new economy.” For scholars 
such as Fairclough (2001), this is entirely consistent 
with the growing global importance of the “knowl¬ 
edge-based economy” and new communication 
technologies. 

The emphasis given to economic efficiency over 
all other purposes carries with it several important 
implications. First, governors pursue policies and 
initiatives based on how they define education’s pur¬ 
pose. Rhetoric from North Dakota’s Governor Ho- 
even in 2003 illustrates this: 

In our budget address last month, we intro¬ 
duced Smart Growth, a new approach to 

economic development. We started some of 
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the initiatives that comprise Smart Growth 
last session, but we must do more to “Build 
our Future in North Dakota.” Smart Growth 
is a comprehensive plan that combines edu¬ 
cation, career development, and technology 
with entrepreneurial business activity to cre¬ 
ate a more dynamic economy for North Da¬ 
kota....We must commit to excellence in 
education—and making education—K-12, 
Vocational Education, and Fligher Educa¬ 
tion—an integral part of our economic de¬ 
velopment efforts—so that our educators be¬ 
come active partners in keeping our young 
people in North Dakota. 

Therefore, given the emphasis placed on eco¬ 
nomic efficiency, policies such as standards and as¬ 
sessment, accountability, and choice systems will 
likely continue to see much attention in the United 
States. 

This is not to say, of course, that policies adopted 
by state legislatures and implemented by various ac¬ 
tors (including superintendents, principals, and 
teachers) will necessarily conform perfectly, if at all, 
to the gubernatorial purposes that spawned such 
policies. By the time a policy is carried out, it can be 
co-opted and molded to the purposes of the 
implementers. Nevertheless, the agenda-setting func¬ 
tion of a governor remains an influential vehicle by 
which certain purpose-driven policies receive atten¬ 
tion and others are completely ignored. And by cou¬ 
pling those purpose-driven policies with stringent 
accountability measures, governors and other poli¬ 
cymakers can increase the fidelity of those policies at 
the implementation level. 

A second implication, related to the first, is that 
educational goals other than economic ones will 
quite likely remain marginalized. Throughout the 
SOS speeches, governors promoted various educa¬ 
tional programs and policies to meet economic ends, 
but only a small number of governors introduced 
programs related to civic responsibility, human rela¬ 
tionship, or self-realization. Kohn (2002b) believes 
the “reason there seems to be such a consensus on 
education is that the economic rationale for school¬ 
ing has triumphed” (p. 5). 

Third, the de-emphasis of the other purposes of 
education carries with it the potential of perpetuating 
a citizenry committed to self above all, shrugging off 


responsibilities inherent in a free and pluralistic soci¬ 
ety. Considering the breakdown of social capital 
(Putnam, 2000), the disengagement of youth 
(Chideya, 1997), students’ lackluster knowledge of 
civics (Manzo, 2001), and voter apathy (Piven, 
2000), such a dynamic may be in contemporary evi¬ 
dence in the United States. 

Finally, given the enthymematic nature of public 
discourse (Scenters-Zapico, 1994), where a speaker’s 
ideas reflect shared beliefs of the listeners, the defini¬ 
tions governors attach to education call into question 
the greater public’s commitment in the United States 
to preparing students for more than economic pur¬ 
suits. Yet it was not always so. In the first volume of 
Democracy in America, Toqueville (1900) observed 
the dynamic that he considered central to the 
strength of the republic in the United States: 

It cannot be doubted that, in the United 
States, the instruction of the people power¬ 
fully contributes to the support of a democ¬ 
ratic republic; and such must always be the 
case, I believe, where instruction which 
awakens the understanding is not separated 
from moral education which amends the 
heart, (pp. 322-323) 

Today, when education in the United States is de¬ 
fined principally in economic terms, as reflected in 
gubernatorial rhetoric, and operationalized accord¬ 
ingly with policies, initiatives, and programs, it is a 
citizenry that appears content to teach its children to 
prize only shallow pursuits that produce flat, self- 
indulgent souls and then “wonder at the licentious¬ 
ness of our times” (Novak, 2002, p. 612). 

Future Research 

The directions for future research building from 
this study are diverse. The most obvious is extending 
this study by continuing to gather and analyze data as 
the years progress. This could potentially be quite 
revealing, as a greater numbers of years will inevita¬ 
bly include various economic and social trends that 
are not captured in the relatively short time frame 
covered herein. Second, replicating this study with 
different economic and social variables would ad¬ 
dress an aforementioned issue—the validity of par¬ 
ticular indicators as representatives of social and 
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economic conditions and their relationship to gu¬ 
bernatorial rhetoric. 

A third direction, also methodological, would be 
to reanalyze the gubernatorial speech data induc¬ 
tively rather than deductively, as we did herein. This 
could confirm the four primary domains we used or 
discern original themes worthy of further study. Fi¬ 
nally, the first decade of the 21st century saw some 
tension between the federal and state governments 
over educational policy. A framework like the one 
presented here could facilitate a study of the relation¬ 
ship between gubernatorial and presidential rhetoric 
(and policymaking) similar to Fusarelli (2005). 
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